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THE  DOG-RIB  INDIAN  AND  HIS  HOME. 
David  E.  Wheeler. 

The  Dog-rib  tribe  of  Indians  belongs  to  the  Athabascan  linguistic 
stock.  Tribes  of  this  stock  inhabit  the  timber  .which  borders  the 
Barren  Grounds  from  Fort  Churchill  on  Hunson's  Bay  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie Delta  and  also  spread  out  into  Alaska.  Two  isolated  mem- 
bers of  it  are  found  far  south  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the 
Apaches  and  the  Sarcis,  of  the  Blackfoot  confederacy.  Of  the 
Canadian  Athabascans  the  Chipewyans  are  the  most  southern  and 
the  largest  tribe.  They  are  the  northern  neighbors  of  the  Crees  who 
are  of  Algonquin  linguistic  stock.  Although  their  territories  overlap, 
the  people  of  these  two  races  differ  from  each  other  in  language  and 
character  as  much  as  do  Persians  from  Englishmen.  Before  the  Pax 
Brittanicus  settled  over  Canada  the  Cree  raided  the  Chipewyan  and 
the  Chipewyan  the  Dog-rib.  Neither  of  these  latter  tribes  have  any 
war-like  traditions.  When  the  Crees  came  the  Chipewyans  hid.  If 
found  they  made  no  fight.  The  survivors  got  square  with  the  game 
by  killing  unresisting  Dog-ribs.  There  was  no  one  more  timid  than 
the  Dog-rib  and  in  consequence  he  inhabits  the  most  inaccessible 
spot  of  the  timbered  portion  of  the  continent,  the  countrynorth  of 
Great  Slave  Lake  out  onto  the  borders  of  the  Barren  Grounds  north 
of  Fort  Enterprise.  This  is  back  from  the  main  line  of  travel  down 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  and  here  the  Dog-ribs,  hiding  from  the  Chip- 
ewyans, led  and  still  lead  a  life  of  amazing  simplicity. 

In  1910  I  spent  three  months  in  the  lodge  of  Germain,  chief  of 
the  edge-of-the-woods  Dog-rib  Indians.  During  this  time  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  English  spoken  or  ate  a  pound  of  food  except  that 
which  we  killed  ourselves.     I  found  a  people  living  without  law.'X  m^'"^*^  , 

social  organization  or  government  of  any  kind.    They  never  quar-  '  t 

reled  or  stole.    Freed  from  the  presence  of  white  men  they  dropped 
the  taciturn  habit  which  is  supposed  to  characterize  them,  but  which  i  \^^^A^\e.S 
is  in  reality  only  the  shyness  of  children  overawed  by  their  elders.  ) 
Among  themselves  they  were  as  garrulous  as  blue  jays.    Their  chief 
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amusements  were  gambling  and  feasting.  Generally  the  stakes  were 
trivial  and  the  fare  meager,  the  pleasure  consisting  in  satisfying 
their  gregarious  tastes.    They  were  too  lazy  to  work  for  wages  or 
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Map  of  Region  Visited  by  the  Author.    Dog-rib  Indian  alphabet  in 
upper  left  hand  corner.    For  explanation  see   foot-note  on  opposite  page. 

wealth,  yet  no  toil  was  too  severe  if  it  would  conduce  to  their 
immediate  physical  comfort.  After  my  visit  among  the  lodges  I 
returned  to  civilization  for  two  years,  but  there  were  unexplored 
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LEGEND   OF  MAP. 

I.  Old  Fort  Rae.  2.  New  Fort  Rae.  3.  Willow  River,  spread  out  into  a 
maze  of  channels.  4.  Lake  Marion.  Be  Cho  Kan  Ti,  Lake  of  the  Big 
Knife's  Fire.  5.  Befwo's,  Rawhide  Knife- Sheath's?  6.  Adan  Mala  Kan, 
Adam's  House.  7.  Dachi  Ti,  Sweet  Place  Lake?  8.  Knee  Lake.  9.  Tou  a 
Tou,  Water  Water,  Big  Lake.  10.  Kwe  Da  Kloui,  Fish  Rock.  11.  Caribou 
Lookout  Lake?  12.  Kleze  Ti.  13.  Wi  Sila  Ti.  14.  Ekwo  Ti.  15.  Ekwon 
Ti,  Caribou  Lake.  16.  Ejean  Ti,  Ghost  Lake.  17.  Etteba  Ti,  Hook  Lake? 
18.  Whekwe  Ti,  Loche  Lake.  19.  Na  Wha  Cha.  20.  Ka  Cho  Di,  Big  Rabbit 
(Polar  Hare)  Island.  21.  Kwero  Ti,  Boulder  Lake.  22.  Nago  Cha.  23. 
Kwe  Da  Whe  Kan.  24.  Kwe  Da  Whe  Ji.  25.  Fort  Enterprise,  abandoned 
ninety  years  ago.  Indian  name,  Akicho  Mala  Kan,  Big  Foot's  House.  26. 
Winter  Lake.  Indian  name.  Ma  A  Ti.  27.  Kan  Te  Tta  Ti,  Last  Fire  Lake. 
28.  Dog-Rib  Rock.  Indian  name,  Ena  Tsi  Kwi.  .29.  Little  Marten  Lake.  In- 
dian name,  Tsan  Ti.  30.  Lake  Providence.  31.  Jjaba  Ti,  said  to  extend  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  as  far  as  a  dog  sled  travels  in  three  days.  32. 
Kwemba  Ti.  33.  Kwemba  Chi,  Kwemba  Hills.  34-  Tsi  Cho  Ti,  Big  Spruce 
Lake.  35.  Kwe  Jinne  Ti.  36.  Wi  Jinne  Di  Ti.  37-  Da  Ran  Ti.  38.  Ran 
Ji  Ti.  39.  Da  Mo  Tti  Ti.  40.  Indin  Ti,  Bearberry  Lake.  41.  Chago  Ti.  42. 
Bea  Ti,  Little-Knife  Lake.  43.  Kega  Ti.  44.  Kwecha  Ti.  45.  Gon  Ka  Ti, 
Rabbit  Track  Lake.  46.  Si  Mi  Ti,  My  Net  Lake.  47-  Ga  Mi  Ti,  Rabbit  Net 
Lake.  48.  Gon  Mon  De  La  Ti,  End  of  the  Lake.  49.  Tli  Ti,  Dog  Lake.  50. 
Eda  Ti.  51.  Edi  Ti.  52.  Inne  Ka.  53-  De  Cho  Cha  Ti.  54-  Ewha  Ti, 
Sand  Lake. 

In  transliterating  Dog-rib  names  the  continental  values  for  the  Roman 
characters  are  used  excepting  for  W,  which  should  be  pronounced  as  in 
English.  Dog-rib  names  should  be  pronounced  as  if  they  were  French  words. 
In  the  native  alphabet  shown  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  map  the  vowel 
sounds  should  be  pronounced  as  follows: 

1st  column :  transliterated  A  as  in  the  English  word  tar. 
2d  column :  transliterated  E  as  in  the  English  word  day. 
36.  column :  transliterated  I  as  in  the  English  word  bee. 
4th  column :  transliterated  O  as  in  the  English  word  no. 

When  the  characters  of  the  fourth  column  are  used  to  spell  words  the 
vowel  sound  is  sometimes  that  of  the  French  ou,  but  more  often  that  of 
English  no. 

The  trails  from  6  to  11  and  from  12  to  18  are  winter  trails.  The  routes 
27  to  31,  32  to  40,  and  41  to  49  are  canoe  roads. 

The  names  on  the  route  41  to  49  are  given  in  a  slightly  different  dialect 
from  the  other  names  because  the  Bear  Lake  Dog-ribs  have  an  admixture  of 
Slavi  blood  and  pronounce  their  words  differently  from  the  other  Dog-ribs. 

Where  the  names  of  lakes  are  given  in  Dog-rib  characters  they  are 
copied  directly  from  Dog-rib  writings.  Names  of  lakes  heard,  but  not  seen 
actually  written  by  the  Dog-ribs  themselves,  are  given  in  Roman  characters 
only.  Translations  obtained  from  interpreters  are  marked  with  an  interro- 
gation point. 

Short  portages  are  marked  P. 

Long  portages  drawn  in  dotted  lines. 

Features  mapped  from  Indian  report  are  drawn  in  broken  lines. 
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lakes  and  rivers  which  I  wished  to  visit  and  a  coveted  musk-ox  still 
to  be  obtained,  so  I  sent  word  to  Germain  to  meet  me  on  September 
first,  1 91 2,  at  Fort  Rae  where  he  comes  to  get  his  trade  of  tea  and 
tobacco,  cartridges  and  matches. 

August  fifth  I  left  Athabasca  Landing  and  the  railroad  track  and 
traveled  alone  in  a  thirteen-foot  canvas  canoe  down  the  Athabasca 
and  Slave  Rivers.  In  the  Slave  River  Delta  the  air  for  miles  was 
thick  with  smoke  from  extensive  forest  fires.  The  wind  was  too 
high  to  attempt  travel  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  so  I  camped  with  Jean 
Marie  Beaulieu.  He  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  attempting  the  long 
traverse  in  my  little  craft  which  he  held  too  small  for  the  great  seas 
and  sudden  squalls  that  sometimes  come  up  unexpectedly.  He  said, 
"  Once  one  man  tried  to  cross  that  lake.  He  had  one  canoe,  one  side 
of  bacon,  two  cheS't  of  tea  and  one  caddy  of  tobacco.  The  wind  gets 
big.  He  is  upset.  He  is  gone,  il  est  mort.  All  lost ;  one  man,  one 
side  of  bacon,  two  chest  of  tea  and  one  caddy  of  tobacco;  all  lost 
^all  gone." 

/^  I  handed  Jean  my  flour  sack  and  asked  that  his  squaw  make  it 
into  bannock,  promising  half  the  flour  in  payment  for  her  trouble. 
When  the  wind  fell  and  it  was  time  to  start  he  handed  me  the 
product  of  her  labors  and  said,  "  Keep  it  all.  Perhaps  you  is  wind 
bound  on  one  of  those  little  islands  where  you  can't  set  your  net. 
Then  you  need  it."  He  was  going  to  the  lake  and  by  following  him 
I  found  the  best  snye,  as  the  smaller  channels  of  a  delta  are  called. 
On  the  way  he  got  several  ducks,  making  good  clean  kills  with  his 
sixteen  gauge  gun.    He  and  his  family  were  taking  about  fifty  a  day, 

linostly  mallards,  known  locally  as  canord  de  France. 

The  longest  traverse  was  made  in  a  flat  calm,  but  shortly  after 
reaching  the  islands  of  the  Simpson  group  a  storm  arose  and  I  spent 
several  days  dodging  across  straits  during  lulls  of  the  wind.  The 
last  island  of  the  group  is  only  four  miles  from  the  Gros  Cap.  It  is 
not  shown  on  current  maps  for  it  lies  between  the  trail  to  Fond  du 
Lac  and  the  usual  trail  to  Rae.  Its  shores  are  very  bold  and  rocky. 
The  cliffs  are  perpendicular  except  where  cut  by  deep  funnel-like 
clefts  up  which  the  surf  boils  carrying  shingle  as  if  it  were  sand  and 
breaking  in  fountains  of  foam,  tossed  very  high  and  straight  up  into 
the  air.  This  coast  is  fringed  with  spouting  reefs.  A  picturesque 
spot — when  seen  from  the  shore  but  I  can't  say  that  I  liked  the  pros- 
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pect  of  rounding  the  point  of  the  island  in  a  storm.  However,  the 
wind  drew  around  parallel  with  the  shore  and  left  between  the  surf 
on  the  beach  and  the  white  caps  of  the  open  lake  a  lane  of  passable 
water.  Down  this  lane  I  paddled  with  my  hair  standing  on  end,  a 
clear  horizon  to  leeward  and  foam  hissing  over  the  gunwale.  Fol- 
lowing the  storm  there  were  three  days  of  calm  weather  which  took 
me  from  the  Gros  Cap  to  New  Fort  Rae,  where  I  arrived  on 
August  28. 

Old  Fort  Rae  stands  near  the  head  of  the  north  arm  of  Great 
Slave  Lake  on  a  long  point.  It  was  abandoned  twenty  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Hyslop,  a  free  trader  (that  is  to  say  a  rival  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company),  went  up  Willow  River  and  established  a  poste 
on  Lake  Marion  eighteen  miles  nearer  to  the  trapping  grounds  than 
the  Old  Fort.  This  forced  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
Mission  to  move  and  also  build  on  Lake  Marion.  The  present  poste 
is  called  Willow  River  by  the  traders,  New  Fort  Rae  by  the  Com- 
pany. Lake  Marion  used  to  be  named  by  the  Dog-ribs  Wita  Ti, 
Jack-fish  Lake.  They  now  call  it  Be  Cho  Kan  Ti,  the  Lake  of  the 
Big  Knife's  Fire.  Big  Knife  is  their  name  for  a  Canadian  or 
American  as  distinguished  from  an  Englishman. 

Germain  failed  to  meet  me  at  Rae.  I  opened  negotiations  with 
other  Dog-ribs,  some  of  whom  promised  to  show  me  the  trail  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  But  each  one  of  these  after  causing  a  delay  of 
days  or  even  weeks  ended  by  backing  out.  So  I  lost  all  of  the 
canoeing  season.  Meantime  I  was  camped  for  a  month  under  my 
canoe  on  an  island  in  Lake  Marion.  I  had  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors  moved  largely  by  curiosity.  Of  course  each  one  had  to  be 
fed.  It  is  not  easy  to  purchase  provisions  in  any  quantity  at  a  small 
fur  poste.  One  day  I  was  considering  this  while  cooking  for  my 
tenth  guest.  Although_Xi"^de  no  conscious  change  in.my  manner 
he  must  have  read  my  thought  for  he  refused  the  proffered  food  and 
went  away  angry.  After  that  I  set  a  net  near  Willow  River  and 
easily  got  enough  fish  for  my  visitors  and  the  three  dogs  I  was  pre- 
paring for  winter  travel.  While  camped  on  this  island  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  studying  the  Dog-rib  alphabet  which  is  really  a  sylla- 
bium  (see  diagram).^      , 

1  The  original  Indian  syllabium  was  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  a 
Protestant  missionary,  and  was  founded  on  short  hand.  It  is  for  Cree  only. 
To  adapt  it  to  Chipewyan  it  was  necessary  to  double  the  number  of  letters. 
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With  the  first  ice  I  hired  Bruno  Jimmy  to  guide  me  as  far  as 
Loche  Lake  {Whekzve  Ti),  a  long  narrow  sheet  of  water  half  in,  half 
out  of  the  Barren  Grounds.  Bruno  and  I  set  out  November  9,  each 
driving  his  own  train  of  four  dogs.  We  camped  the  first  night  with 
Jean  Martin  at  an  Indian  settlement  on  Bear  Shoulder  Bay — the 
long  arm  of  Lake  Marion.  This  settlement  is  called  Befwo's,  Raw- 
hide Knife-Sheath's.  Next  morning  was  Sunday  and  we  made  a 
late  start.  Before  we  left  Germain  came  in  followed  by  his  young 
men.  All  were  dressed  in  capots  of  beautifully  matched  dark  August 
caribou  skins.  The  August  skins  are  the  only  ones  which  Dog-rib 
convention  allows  for  clothing.  The  Indians  who  hunt  near  the  poste 
get  most  fur.  They  buy  bright  colored  silk  handkerchiefs,  sashes 
and  other  gauds  which  in  summer  make  their  brethren  from  the 
edge  of  the  woods  look  quite  shabby.  But  the  latter  have  their 
innings  in  winter  for  they  save  out  the  best  caribou  skins  for  them- 
selves. It  was  certainly  a  fashionable  looking  aggregate  of  red  men 
that  came  into  Jean  Martin's  that  Sunday  morning. 

Germain  walked  over  to  me  to  shake  hands,  but  this  I  refused  to 
do.  To  cover  the  situation  Jean  called  the  people  to  order  and  held  a 
prayer  meeting.  After  the  service  there  was  an  awkward  pause. 
When  Germain  found  I  would  not  open  the  pow  wow  he  spoke  to 
Adele  Martin,  a  little  girl  just  home  from  the  mission  convent  at 
Resolution  who  acted  as  interpretor.    She  said,  "  That  man^  want  to 

This  was  done  by  the  mission  priests  of  the  Oblate  Fathers.  A  further  modi- 
fication was  necessary  before  the  alphabet  could  be  used  for  Dog-rib.  In  all 
these  syllabiums  each  letter  represents  a  syllable,  a  consonant  sound  followed 
by  a  vowel  sound,  the  vowel  being  determined  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
letter  is  turned ;  if  to  the  left  a,  if  down  e,  if  up  i,  and  if  to  the  right  o  (see  map). 
In  giving  these  vowel  sounds  and  in  all  the  spelling  of  Indian  words  with 
Roman  characters  I  use  the  continental  values  for  the  letters.  Dog-rib  words 
should  be  pronounced  as  if  they  were  French  words  except  that  W  is  used  as 
in  English.  Dog-rib  words  almost  never  terminate  in  a  consonant.  The 
terminal  N,  which  is  so  common,  is  usually  not  a  true  consonant  but  a  nasali- 
zation of  the  vowel  sound.  The  Chipewyan  has  no  J  either  in  his  alphabet 
or  on  his  tongue.  Such  French  proper  names  as  Jesus,  Jose  and  Josephine 
he  pronounces  Sesi,  Susa  and  Susaphine.  The  Dog-rib  uses  J  in  his  own 
language  but  substitutes  S  for  it  in  French  words  first  heard  from  the  Chipe- 
wyans.  Thus  he  devoutly  prays  to  Sesi  Chri,  but  when  wroth  relieves  his 
feelings  by  saying  Jesus  Christ — just  like  a  white  man. 

2  Dog-ribs  are  unwilling  to  use  their  real  names.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  indicated  by  nicknames.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  nicknames  is  to 
call  a  man  after  his  son.    Thus  Germain  is  known  as  Armi's  father. 
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know  why  you  not  shake  hands  with  him.  It  is  long  time  since  you 
lived  in  his  lodge  but  he  has  not  forgotten  you  and  he  wants  to  have 
you  in  his  lodge  again."  I  replied,  "Had  he  wished  to  see  me  he 
should  have  come  in  two  months  ago  as  he  promised.  Then  I  needed 
him  and  he  would  not  come.  Now  he  wants  me  but  I  will  not  go." 
Bruno  and  I  hooked  up  our  dogs  and  pulled  out  at  once  without 
waiting  to  eat.  After  a  few  miles  we  stopped  and  made  a  fire. 
Soon  we  were  joined  by  some  Indians  from  Befwo's.  They  laughed 
merrily  over  Germain's  chagrin  and  took  an  impish  pleasure  in  the 
htuniliation  of  a  better  man  than  themselves. 

The  winter  trail  from  Lake  Marion  to  Loche  Lake  crosses 
seventy-three  ponds.  I  doubt  if  the  largest  is  ten  miles  long.  It  has 
never  been  traced  by  any  white  man  except  myself  and  is  straighter 
than  the  summer  trail  which  follows  larger  waters,  mostly  the  outlet 
of  Loche  Lake.  We  were  on  it  a  little  over  four  days.  My  sled 
was  somewhat  damaged  on  the  trip,  for  many  of  the  portages  were 
steep  and  rocky.  The  last  day  we  traveled  for  hours  after  dark  to 
reach  the  lodge  of  Eme's  father.  Eme  is  bedridden  from  paralysis, 
and  jiis^ister  has  to  be  the  son  of  the  house.  She  proved  quite  a  dog 
puncher,  visited  the  net  and  hauled  meat,  tasks  usually  reserved  for 
the  bucks.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  presents  I  traded  my  sled  for  a 
new  one  made  on  the  spot.  The  toboggan  of  the  Athabascan  tribes 
is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  compares  with  the  variety 
found  in  stores  as  a  yacht  compares  with  a  canal  boat.  It  must  be 
used  to  be  appreciated.  Seen  on  the  sled  rack  it  is  a  mere  dead  con- 
trivance of  wood  and  skin.  Gliding  between  the  stumps  and  rocks 
of  its  native  trails  it  is  a  living  creature  whose  tapering  lines  and 
graceful  curves  each  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

Bruno's  time  was  now  up  and  after  an  exchange  of  presents  we 
parted  with  mutual  good  will.  He  gave  me  a  bag  of  birch  bark, 
which  is  scarce  so  near  timber  line  and  is  carried  to  start  fires. 
Also  a  pair  of  moccasins.  A  squaw  does  her  best  work  only  for 
the  man  she  loves.  First  rate  moccasins  can  never  be  procured  by 
an  outsider  except  at  second  hand. 

After  traveling  alone  for  a  day  Germain  caught  up  to  me.  He 
brought  letters  from  the  poste  urging  that  I  compose  my  difference 
with  him  and  was  himself  profuse  in  promises  of  amendment.  His 
lodge  stood  on  a  bare  saddleback  over-looking  the  Barrens  to  the 
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southward ;  to  the  northward  Nago  Cha,  the  strait  between  Round 
Rock  and  Snare  Lakes.  Here  I  stayed  for  four  days.  Germain  had 
■^Tp just  traded^a_silver  fox  skin  and  from  far  and  near  the  edge-of-lRe- 
woods  people  flocked  to  share  his  wealth.  Once  a  band  of  caribou 
"Were  seen  crossing  Boulder  Lal^eT'f^ero  TL'  The  young  men 
swooped  down  like  eagles  from  their  eyrie  and  by  good  judgment 
and  swift  running  made  a  surround,  so  the  lodge  was  full  of  meat. 
Feasting  and  the  hand  game  were  in  full  swing.  Almost  the  only 
purely  ceremonial  rites  indigenous  amongst  these  people  are  con- 
nected with  gambling.  During  play  they  make  medicine  with  a 
drum,  a  chanted  song  and  a  kneeling  dance  whose  motions  are  so 
rapid  they  blur  on  a  photographic  plate  exposed  i/ioo  of  a  second. 
After  the  game  they  always  wash  their  hands. 

\yhen  his  visitors  left  Germain  gave_each  a,_p^res^nt.  Much  of 
his  lavish  generosity  was  doubtless  dictated  by  tribal  policy.  Yet 
Annie,  his  squaw^ent  a  plug  o,f  tnbar.ro  to  Rme,  a  man  who  could 
jiot  possibly  make  any  rettirn  cWrect  nr  ^pr^irprt.  Annie  is  a  squaw 
of  considerable  character  and  distinctly  the  ruler  of  the  lodge.  Al- 
though females  are  not  supposed  to  gamble,  she  used  to  get  me  to 
put  up  stakes  for  her. 

During  our  stay  at  Boulder  Lake,  Armi,*  the  son  of  Germain, 
asked  me  not  to  kill  ptarmigan.  He  said,  "  If  you  kill  ptarmigan 
when  you  have  plenty  of  meat  when  meat  is  scarce  there  will  be  no 
ptarmigan."  The  tradition  is  that  long  ago  the  Indians  were  starv- 
ing. They  asked  God  to  pity  them.  God  said,  "  I  will  send  you  a 
Uttle  white  bird  but  you  must  only  kill  it  when  you  are  short  of 
meat.  If  you  let  the  dogs  eat  its  feet  it  will  run  away  and  never 
come  back."    Ptarmigan  feet  are  always  burned. 

When  I  left  Germain's  lodge  for  a  musk-ox  hunt  on  the  Barren 
Grounds  he  came  with  me  bringing  two  trains  of  dogs  and  two  of  his 
young  men  to  drive  them.  For  a  time  we  skirted  the  edge  of  the 
woods.    We  were  then  storm  bound  at  the  jumping  off  place.    The 

3  Most  of  the  water  courses  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  in  the  Barrens 
are  paved  with  great  boulders  which  also  compose  their  shores.  Soil,  sand 
or  gravel  are  unusual  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  streams, 
whose  waters  are  beautifully  clear.  A  beach  composed  wholly  of  large 
boulders  is  called  Kwero,  a  word  derived  from  the  root  Kwe,  a  big  rock. 

*  This  word  is  the  Amen  of  the  prayer-book.  The  Dog-ribs  like  a  proper 
name  ending  in  I. 
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Fig.  I.    Visitors  at  my  Island  Camp,  Mongol  and  Cree  Types  of  Dog-rib 

Indians. 


Fig.  2.    A  Brigade  from  the  Bear  Lake  Chief's  Camp. 
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wind  blew  away  all  GennainY  courage  and  he  returned  to  the 
women,  although  he  had  already  picked  out  the  standing  dry  wood 
which  he  intended  to  transport  for  use  as  fuel  beyond  timber  line.  I 
kept  on  for  several  days  building  snow  houses  and  using  a  lantern 
to  melt  snow  for  drinking  water.  This  lantern  was  the  best  substi- 
tute for  an  oil  stove  I  could  get  at  Rae.  It  proved  impracticable,  for 
it  took  two  hours  to  melt  enough  snow  to  make  a  cup  full  of  ice 
water.  When  I  decided  to  turn,  a  rolling  hilly  country  thickly  dotted 
with  lakes  stretched  as  far  as  eye  could  reach  in  billow  after  billow 
of  creamy  white.  The  Barren  Grounds  are  thickly  strewn  with  gla- 
cial erratics.  The  winter  snows  do  not  wholly  cover  these  boulders, 
whose  black  sides  modify  the  dead  white  of  the  landscape.  The 
crests  with  their  frozen  robes  of  ermine  have  a  characteristic  air  of 
solemn  majesty  and  peace  which  awes  although  it  attracts.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  I  left  this  country  for  the  timber  but  man  is  a 
clothed  animal  and  cannot  live  long  without  fire.  When  I  reached  the 
site  of  Erne's  father's  lodge  the  family  had  moved,  but  the  goods  I  had 
cached  with  them  were  left  hung  on  a  tripod.  There  is  no  stealing 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  and  the  cache  is  a  universal 
custom.  Property  needs  only  to  be  protected  from  wdTTand  wolverine, 
which  prowl  after  the  sleds,  to  be  perfectly  safe.  I  followed  the 
toboggan  tracks  which  led  to  an  encampment  of  several  lodges. 
Here  I  stayed  for  two  weeks  visiting  and  making  short  trips  to  the 
unexplored  parts  of  Loche  Lake.  Germain  stopped  over  night  at 
this  camp  on  his  way  south.  Sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
sale  of  his  silver  fox  for  Annie  to  make  up  the  dry  goods  into 
clothing.  He  wore  a  silk  handkerchief  as  a  fillet  and  another  around 
his  neck  besides  a  scarlet  sash  and  beaded  moccasins,  gloves  and 
cartridge  bag.  Tassels  decorated  his  gun  case  and  dog  whip.  His 
leggings  were  of  blue  stroud  studded  with  glass  amethysts  about  as 
large  as  silver  dollars.  He  was  decorated  like  a  notion  counter  at  a 
Christmas  sale. 

The  caribou  were  gone  and  we  were  now  living  on  white  fish. 
T^ree  fish  a  day  made  a  man's  ration,  which  weighed  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  pounds.  This  the  Indian  calls  starving,  and  rightjly,  for 
you  may  eat  fish  till  you  loathe  the  sight  of  it  and  still  feel  hungry,  i 
The  method  of  setting  a  net  under  the  ice  is  as  follows :  A  series  of 
holes  is  cut.    A  long  pole  is  then  floated  under  the  ice  from  hole  to 
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I 
>       /  hole.    It  is  guided  by  a  forked  stick  and  carries  an  ice  line  from  end 
j^iA,,      \   to  end  of  the  series.    By  means  of  the  ice  line,  the  net  with  floats  and 
&     \j6        /  sinkers  attached  is  dragged  under  the  ice.    It  is  a  gill  net  so  that  it  is 
^  v^^       \   set  as  soon  as  the  sinkers  spread  it  flat.    Nowadays  nets  are  usually 
/^'  A.J^  1  iii^de  of  gilling  twine.     Occasionally  one  is  seen  made  of  native 

^  materia^  the  twisted  fiber  of  willow  bark.  . 

Jy  I  returned  to  Rae  with  Wijean  and  his  grandmother  in  time  to 

l/^  see  the  Christmas  trade.     Grandma  was  fabulously  old,  emaciated 

and  rheumatic.  We  could  not  let  her  ride  on  the  sleds,  though  she 
begged  hard,  because  our  dogs  were  too  starved  to  carry  passengers. 
Hobbling  along  she  usually  straggled  far  in  the  rear  but  was  able 
to  reach  camp  by  the  time  our  fires  were  lighted.  The  ability  of 
very  old  and  very  young  savages  of  both  sexes  to  cover  long  dis- 
tances at  a  moderate  pace  is  to  me  far  more  impressive  than  the 
occasional  speed  records  made  by  the  young  bucks.  On  this  journey 
we  followed  the  regular  mid-winter  routine.  In  this  routine  the 
voyageur  breaks  camp  by  starlight  and  makes  more  than  half  the 
day's  mileage  before  sunrise.  As  the  sun  peeps  through  the  trunks 
of  the  scattered  spruce  trees  he  builds  his  lunch  fire.  About  3  p.  m., 
shortly  after  sunset,  he  makes  his  night  camp.  The  sun  is  above  the 
horrizon  so  short  a  time  that  he  is  on  foot  for  both  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  day  without  traveling  excessive  hours.  About  Great 
Slave  Lake  it  is  sunrise  all  day  in  winter,  sunset  all  night  in  summer. 
It  is  not  customary  to  pitch  the  lodge  for  a  one  night  camp.  Yet  the 
I  red  man's  sleeping  places  are  models  of  outdoor  luxury.  He  knows 
too  much  to  "  tough  it "  on  the  trail.  With  an  axe  and  a  blanket  he 
makes  a  shelter  which  although  open  to  the  sky  and  illuminated  by 
the  flashing  northern  lights  is  both  cosy  and  comfortable.  Moreover 
his  cooking  is  beyond  praise.  Altogether  I  was  rather  sorry  to  reach 
Rae.  However,  my  dogs  were  not,  for  it  had  been  a  hungry  trip 
for  them. 

At  the  poste  supplies  were  running  short,  but  the  fur  was  coming 
in  well.  Originally  Rae  supplied  all  the  Mackenzie  Basin  with  dry 
meat  and  skins  for  capots  and  robes.  It  even  sent  barrels  of  "  Rein- 
\  deer  "  tongues  to  England.  There  has  been  a  constant,  though  irreg- 
ular decrease.  1910  was  considered  a  very  exceptionally  poor  year 
because  only  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  dry  meat,  representing  per- 
haps one  thousand  caribou,  were  brought  into  the  poste.     In  1913 
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the  Dog-ribs  did  not  get  enough  for  their  own  use  and  the  six  white 
men  connected  with  the  mission  and  the  fur  trade  were  put  to  real 
inconvenience,  for  they  count  on  country  meat  as  a  substantial  part 
of  their  diet.  There  are  two  vegetable  gardens  at  Rae  but  as  the 
earth  for  them  had  to  be  collected  in  baskets  they  are  not  extensive 
and  everyone  has  always  relied  on  getting  venison.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  far  reaching  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  caribou  crop.  First 
the  Indians  began  to  call  for  flour,  although  ordinarily  when  meat  is 
plentiful,  they  care  very  little  for  vegetable  food.  This  caused  a 
shortage  in  the  very  limited  flour  supply  and  other  things  had  to  take 
its  place.  In  the  northern  fur  trade  "  Something  else  just  as  good  " 
is  worked  to  its  limit.  A  trapper  who  can't  get  what  he  wants  will 
take  what  he  can  get.  A  trader  who  is  out  of  groceries  can  substi- 
tute hardware.  It  is  not  in  Indian  nature  to  save  one  pelt.  So  long  ^ 
as  he  is  paid  something  he  does  not  care  very  much  what  it  is  but  he -VvOoA  v;^^ 
must  receive  some  tea,  tobacco,  cartridges  and  matches.  ^^    1/Ji^  vjiT"' 

The  day  before  Christmas  Old  Jeremy,  head  chief  for  the  free  '>r<A»  OC'^K^' 
traders,  stalked  into  the  Indian  room  dressed  in  a  beaver  skin  hat  and 
an  old  scarlet  uniform  jacket  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  He  said, 
"This  year  there  are  no  caribou  and  I  have  very  little  fur.  The 
marten  live  on  the  ridges  and  we  must  have  caribou  to  hunt  them. 
But  the  mink  live  by  the  water  and  we  can  catch  them  while  we  hunt 
fish.  I  have  brought  you  one  mink  skin  (this  is  the  old  man's  annual 
joke.  Every  year  he  hides  a  great  sack  of  valuable  fur  and  says  he 
has  only  one  mink.  He  chuckles  when  he  says  it  and  expects  his 
auditors  to  laugh  with  him).  I  don't  call  mink  fur  at  all,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  Only  marten  and  foxes  are  fur  but  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
a  big  gratuity.'"  The  trader  answered,  "  I  am  very  short  of  goods. 
In  the  fall  I  helped  out  your  young  men  when  they  were  short  of 
meat.  Now  they  must  bring  me  all  their  peltry."  Jeremy  replied, 
"  I  have  told  my  young  men  to  bring  you  all  their  catch  and  not  to 
expect  much  for  it.  But  I  am  the  biggest  chief  so  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  as  much  as  usual."  In  the  end  the  receipt  of  fur  was  about 
as  great  as  if  the  store  had  been  bursting  with  supplies.  The  Dog-rib 
is  not  wholly  devoid  of  gratitude,  although  his  temperament  is  too 
mercurial  for  either  injuries  or  favors  to  make  a  very  deep  or  lasting 
impression. 

Much  as  I  like  Fort  Rae  it  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  remain 
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there  inactive  all  winter.  One  trip  was  made  northwards  towards 
Great  Bear  Lake  and  another  southwards  to  Hay  River  which  runs 
into  Great  Slave  Lake  about  eighty  miles  from  the  Mackenzie.  Most 
of  this  traveling  was  done  without  guides,  for  the  natives  were  so 
hard  pressed  for  food  that  it  was  impossible  to  hire  them.  My  long- 
est solitary  journey  was  from  Rae  to  Clinton-Colden  Lake  and  back, 
a  distance  of  about  800  miles.  On  this  trip  I  started  the  latter  part 
of  March,  On  the  north  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Christie  Bay,  another  deep  bay  is  shown  on  the  Dominion 
government  maps.  This  bay  I  found  to  be  non-existent.  Susie  King 
Beaulieu  had  warned  me  that  I  should  find  no  such  indentation  on 
the  north  shore  and  it  is  omitted  from  Warburton  Pike's  map  but 
the  official  maps  have  never  made  the  correction.  They  also  show 
Keith  Point  too  long.  About  thirty-five  miles  east  of  this  place  is 
the  strait  where  the  water  never  freezes,  which  would  I  think  be 
more  properly  regarded  as  a  river  than  a  strait.  The  water  to  the 
east  of  it  which  teminates  in  McLeod  Bay  the  Indians  regard  as  a 
separate  lake  and  call  Ta  Chi  Tui,  a  fact  noted  by  Harry  Radford. 
When  I  reached  this  place  the  open  water  was  giving  off  clouds  of 
vapor  which  looked  like  smoke  in  the  frosty  atmosphere.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly  but  a  stiff  breeze  filled  the  air  with  driven 
snow.  The  ice  was  rotten  for  a  long  distance  from  its  edge  and 
approaching  incautiously  too  near  I  broke  through.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  pick  a  slow  way  ashore  and  by  the  time  I  got  a  fire  of  dry 
tamarack  blazing  my  nether  garments  were  frozen  stiff  as  dry  raw- 
hide. The  next  day,  when  the  supply  of  dog  food  was  reduced  to 
three  fish  I  caught  up  with  the  caribou  who  were  traveling  east  in 
countless  thousands.  On  the  big  lakes  it  is  seldom  possible  to  get 
within  point  blank  range  of  deer.  It  required  about  130  cartridges  to 
kill  the  13  that  I  needed  for  meat  on  this  trip.  The  Indian  feeds  his 
dog  on  tenderloin,  sirloin,  the  meat  of  the  legs  and  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver  and  kidneys.  He  confines  his  own  activities  to  the  head,  bones, 
intercostal  muscles,  fat,  intestines,  unborn  calf  and  afterbirth.  He 
prepares  about  thirty  different  dishes  from  caribou  alone.  Meat 
straight  is  an  unsatisfactory  diet  unless  the  Indian  custom  is  fol- 
lowed. If  one  is  to  keep  in  condition  he  should  use  a  great  deal  of 
raw  smoke-dried  fat.  Well  cooked  fat  is  more  palatable  but  more 
cloying, 
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Pike's  Portage  leads  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Artillery  Lake,  fol- 
lowing a  chain  of  ponds  to  avoid  Lockharts  River,  which  is  said  to 
be  impassable.  Where  it  leaves  Slave  Lake  a  lop  stick  bears  the 
following  sign : 

This  Spot  is  Hereby 

Named 

Pike's  Landing. 

Radford 
Street. 

On  the  first  rise  of  the  portage  stands  a  Yellow-Knife  graveyard 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world.  It  overlooks 
island-dotted  Charlton  Harbor  and  rockbound  McLeod  Bay,  whose 
precipitous  buttes  stretch  out  into  the  distance  in  a  seemingly  end- 
less vista.  Indians  usually  bury  their  dead  in  exceptionally  pictur- 
esque spots.  I  do  not  think  this  is  chance.  Intense  love  for  the 
natural  beauties  of  their  hunting  grounds  seems  to  be  one  of  their  ^ 

most  prominent  traits.    Deep  devotion  to  their  immediate  families  is  r'-^'^     ,n     ^  .y^ 
also  a  noticeable  characteristic.    Strangers  they  regard  with  callous,    r'^^*^^^^ 
Indifference.    White  people  they  scarcely  consider  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species  as  themselves.    It  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments  that 
they  can  pay  if  they  call  a  white  man  a  person.    Towards  animals      ^.,  ^  /^^  ^^ 
they  are  fiendishly  cruel,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  torturing  them.        |^  ^ 

On  the  Barren  Grounds  it  was  sometimes  hot  enough  to  obtain 
water  in  the  following  manner.  I  filled  the  tea  kettle  with  snow  and 
tied  it  to  the  sled  where  its  soot  blackened  sides  could  absorb  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  have  con- 
siderable power.  The  contents  melted  even  when  the  temperature 
was  considerably  below  the  freezing  point.  This  device  economizes 
fuel,  an  important  item  when  traveling  the  Barrens  with  only  one 
sled.  Three  years  before  I  had  showed  it  to  Germain,  who  was 
much  impressed  and  thought  my  medicine  must  be  very  strong.  On 
April  19  and  20  it  thawed  heavily  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  travel  except  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
This  thaw  came  a  month  earlier  than  I  expected  and  made  me  very 
uneasy.  I  had  seen  no  fresh  Indian  tracks  on  the  outward  journey 
and  if  caught  by  the  break  up  of  the  ice  would  be  much  delayed  and 
forced  to  build  a  canoe  in  order  to  get  back  to  Rae. 

Before  I  regained  the  edge  of  the  timber  a  cold  snap  set  in.    The 
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firewood  carried  on  my  toboggan  was  exhausted.  However,  I  killed 
caribou  and  drank  the  fluid  contents  of  their  stomachs.  This  bever- 
age is  watery,  slightly  tart,  aromatic  and  by  no  means  as  unpleasant 
as  it  sounds.  As  I  approached  the  north  arm  of  Slave  Lake  the 
climate  became  milder  and  all  the  snow  melted  off  the  ice.  This  arm 
is  not  at  all  as  it  is  shown  on  the  maps.  Where  it  branches  off  from 
the  main  body  of  the  lake  it  is  too  wide  to  see  across  in  any  weather. 
Following  the  eastern  shore  the  opposite  coast  is  first  seen  after 
making  the  traverse  of  Yellow-Knife  Bay.  North  of  this  it  widens 
again  but  at  Trout  Rock,  half  way  between  Yellow-Knife  Bay  and 
the  Old  Fort,  it  is  only  about  six  miles  across. 

At  Rae  I  found  them  very  short  of  provisions.  There  was  only  a 
little  meat  left  on  my  sled,  for  the  distance  from  the  hunting  grounds 
was  too  great  for  practical  transportation.  To  fill  this  deficiency, 
Mr.  Warren  joined  me  in  making  birch  syrup,  which  is  almost  if 
not  quite  as  palatable  as  maple  syrup. 

On  June  15,  although  the  big  lakes  were  still  choked  with  ice,  a 
brigade  of  canoes  came  in  from  the  Bear  Lake  Chiefs  camp.  When 
they  returned  I  went  with  them.  As  is  customary  in  hurried  trips 
to  and  from  the  poste,  each  canoe  carried  double — a  man  and  a  boy. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  latter,  though  only  little  shavers,  paddle 
all  day  without  signs  of  fatigue.  On  the  portages  a  boy  carried  a 
load  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift.  A  man  had  to  place  it  on  his  head 
before  he  could  start.  Yet  they  were  always  ready  for  a  romp  with 
small  fry  of  their  own  age  when  we  stopped  to  visit  at  lodges  by  the 
wayside.  And  every  day  we  kept  the  trail  until  midnight,  when  the 
sunset  pink,  flushing  the  northern  horizon,  gave  an  illusion  of  ap- 
proaching darkness,  and  signal  for  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

My  Net  Lake  (Pere  Petitot's  Lac  Ste.  Croix?)  is  the  first  lake 
across  the  divide  on  the  Great  Bear  Lake  water  shed.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  when  we  reached  it,  on  June  21,  the  great 
expanse  of  the  lake  was  covered  with  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice.  A 
great  bush  fire  was  blazing  near  its  shores.  The  Bear  Lake  Indians 
are  even  more  careless  about  fire  than  the  average  run  of  natives. 
Often  I  have  seen  them  start  a  whole  hay  meadow  blazing  to  get  a 
mosquito  smudge  while  taking  a  "  spell  for  one  pipe  "  on  a  portage. 
All  their  country  has  been  burnt  over  repeatedly,  which  is  I  think 
one  factor  in  the  present  scarcity  of  caribou.    Old  hunters  speak  of 
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the  moose  range  as  expanding,  of  the  caribou  range  as  contracting. 
Moose  feed  on  browse  and  love  the  new  growth  which  springs  up  in 
a  brule.  Caribou  on  the  other  hand  feed  on  moss  and  when  in  the 
timber  stick  to  the  old  trees  of  the  virgin  forest. 

The  Bear  Lake  Chiefs  camp  stood  on  the  shore  of  Dog  Lake 
(Tli  Ti),  the  next  lake  north  of  My  Net  Lake.  There  were  thirteen 
lodges.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  building  canoes. 
The  bucks  make  the  framework,  shape  the  bark  and  peg  the  pieces 
together  with  wooden  pegs.  Birch  trees  are  small  in  this  region  so 
that  a  canoe  seventeen  feet  long  is  constructed  of  pieces  only  about 
two  feet  square.  When  the  canoe  is  pegged  together  the  squaws 
form  a  sewing  bee,  stitch  the  seams  with  watape  and  pitch  them  with 
white  spruce  gum.  The  manufacture  of  canoes  illustrates  well  the 
interdependence  of  the  sexes  amongst  these  Indians.  Everything 
they  make  requires  both  a  buck  and  a  squaw  for  its  completion.  In 
the  lodge  each  individual  has  certain  definite  duties,  prescribed  by  a 
rigid  custom,  for  which  he  or  she  is  trained  from  infancy.  The 
training  is  begun  very  early  so  that  a  high  degree  of  muscular  skill  is 
obtained.  The  education  of  the  individual  savage  is  much  more 
thorough  than  that  of  the  civilized  man.  We  achieve  our  results  by 
specialization  and  an  elaborate  social  organization,  they  accomplish  I 
their  ends  by  individual  training  and  a  physiological  division  of  labor  f 
in  the  family.  With  them  common  tasks  shared  form  the  basis  of  \ 
intense  and  rather  demonstrative  family  love.  A  union  between 
buck  and  squaw  is  permanent  in  spite  of  the  extreme  laxity  of  the 
squaws  and  the  indecency  of  their  daily  speech. 

When  Sunday  came  round  the  chief  held  divine  service.    After  A 

prayers  he  kissed  with  great  unction  pictures  of_the  Pope,  the  Virgin       f^^M/AMTA 

Mary  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Scotch  Preahylerian.  factor  of  the . 

Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  hard  to  grasp  the  attitude  of  the  Dog- 
rib  towards  spiritual  matters.  One  thing  is  quite  evident.  He  makes  fcLaeJtsv-  •() 
absolutely  no  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  ^'-^"'^^^ 
He  asks  a  Lake  to  send  him  fair  weather  as  simply  as  he  asks  a 
trader  to  give  him  a  cup  of  flour.  In  either  case  the  petition  is  some- 
times granted,  sometimes  not,  for  no  reason  apparent  to  him.  Often 
Indians  have  asked  me  if  we  should  soon  find  caribou.  They  be- 
lieved  that  mv  medicine  was  stronger  than  theirs  and  that  therefore 
r  could  foretell  the  future  better  than  they.    That  their  own  ability 
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to  forecast  the  whereabouts  of  game  was  not  due  to  clarivoyance  but 
to  experience  and  subconscious  memory  was  an  idea  wholly  foreign 
to  their  nature.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  them  to  attribute  their  own 
success  in  gambling  to  strong  medicine  than  to  skill.  If  a  shot  raven 
fans  into  tTie^ater  there  wiH  Be^big  wind.  This  is  simple  and 
easily  understood,  but  barometric  laws  would  be  quite  beyond  them. 
If  a  dog  is  no  longer  useful  they  stop  feeding  him  so  that  he  dies  of 
starvation.  To  shoot  him  would  spoil  the  gun ;  it  would  never  shoot 
straight  again.  This  is  no  more  miraculous  than  that  a  gun  which 
has  gotten  wet  and  rusty  will  not  shoot  straight.  Both  are  common- 
place if  unexplained  facts.  Their  superstitions  are  apt  to  take  a 
material  form.  They  believe  that  the  fairies,  who  are  as  large  as 
human  beings,  leave  footprints  in  the  snow.  They  must  always  have 
/  had  some  ideas  of  a  future  life,  for  they  have  a  distinct  word  for  the 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

During  the  stifling  hot  weather  of  June  I  took  a  swim  in  the  lake 
with  Bea  (Little  Knife),  the  chief's  son.  His  modesty  was  so  great 
that  he  had  to  undress  behind  a  rock  and  come  to  the  water  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  tied  about  his  loins  like  a  jocky  strap.  It  seems 
odd  that  a  people  whose  conversation  is  extremely  broad  in  mixed 
company  should  yet  be  shy  about  exposing  the  person  to  the  eyes  of 
their  own  sex.  This  shyness  does  not  extend  to  the  smaller  children 
who  go  about,  winter  or  summer,  with  a  wide  bare  hiatus  between 
leggings  and  shirt. 

None  of  the  Bear  Lake  Indians  would  hear  of  starting  for  the 
Barrens  before  the  August  Moon.  When  I  learned  this  I  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Rae.  The  Chief  and  Susa  Bo  each  offered  me 
his  squaw  as  an  inducement  to  remain.  I  did  not  stay,  but  made  a 
bargain  with  Susa.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  were  that  I  should 
give  him  all  my  "  white  man's  grub  "  (mala  wentiedi)  and  that  he 
should  come  with  me  at  once  in  my  canoe  and  supply  dry  meat  and 
grease  for  the  trip.  Before  starting  he  took  a  sweat  bath,  the  only 
time  I  have  ever  known  this  custom  observed  by  the  Northern  Indians. 
There  is  no  Dog-rib  name  for  it.  When  Bea  wished  to  tell  me  what 
was  going  on  he  said,  "Susa  Bo  edu — Susa  Bo  hot."  Susa  may 
have  learned  it  from  the  Crees.  Fur  used  to  be  sent  out  to  Portage 
la  Loche  where  the  Dog-ribs  met  the  Crees  who  brought  up  the  trade 
goods  from  Hudson's  Bay.     He  is  old  enough  to  have  made  this 
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trip  and  is  just  the  sort  to  do  it.  More  adventurous  than  most 
Indians  he  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  who  dared  to  kill  Barren  Ground 
grizzlies  (Richardson's  bear)  before  rifles  were  brought  into  the 
country. 

On  our  way  down  the  river  at  one  of  our  night  camps  we  heard 
a  wolf  howl  and  Susa  claimed  to  know  from  the  sound  that  it  was 
starving.  Indians  understand  the  voices  of  dogs  and  can  tell  by  ear 
alone  all  that  is  going  on  outside  the  lodge,  what  is  being  done  and 
even  which  individual  dog  is  doing  it.  But  that  they  are  equally 
proficient  in  wolf  language  I  very  much  doubt. 

About  the  middle  of  July  I  left  Fort  Rae  with  a  party  of  edge-of- 
the-woods  Indians  under  the  command  of  Germain.  I  supplied  them 
with  as  much  provision  as  they  were  willing  to  carry,  which  was 
very  little.  Their  idea  for  a  long  trip  is  to  take  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, tea,  tobacco  and  nets  but  very  little  food.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  enough  sugar  to  last  for  the  first  half  of  the  journey.  Pain- 
killer is  a  great  resource  to  hearten  up  a  discouraged  Dog-rib  when 
hard  times  come,  as  come  they  must.  It  is  a  villainous  compound  of 
paregoric,  tincture  of  ginger  and  bitters.  It  is  used  as  a  condiment, 
a  few  drops  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  Its  warmth  is 
grateful  to  the  aboriginal  palate. 

From  Lake  Marion  we  followed  for  the  most  part  the  outlet  of 
Loche  Lake.  In  places  we  left  the  stream  for  little  ponds  to  avoid 
bad  water  or  long  bends.  On  Loche  Lake  we  paddled  through  three 
straits.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as  Nawha  Cha  (No.  19  on  the 
map),  the  second  as  the  Inne  Ka  (No.  52  on  the  map),  the  third  as 
Nago  Cha  (No.  22  on  the  map).  The  distinction  between  a  Cha 
and  an  Inne  Ka  is  too  subtle  for  my  comprehension.  Sir  John 
Franklin  visited  Loche  Lake  on  his  first  Artie  Expedition  1819-22. 
He  established  winter  quarters  at  its  northeast  end  on  the  north  bank 
of  Winter  River.  He  reached  the  lake  by  the  Yellow-Knife  River 
and  never  saw  either  of  those  portions  of  it  which  lie  south  and  west 
of  the  Inne  Ka  or  its  outlet.  These  bodies  of  water  have  remained 
unknown  until  the  present  time.  The  segment  of  lake  lying  between 
the  Inne  Ka  and  Nago  Cha  he  called  Snare  Lake;  the  segment  be- 
tween Nago  Cha  and  Winter  River  the  Lake  of  the  Round  Rock. 
On  the  shore  of  Round  Rock  Lake  stand  two  conspicuous  cliflFs 
known  to  the  Indians  as  Kwe  da  Whe  Kan  and  Kwe  da  Whe  Ji  re- 
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spectively.  Kwe  da  (root  Kive,  a  large  rock)  means  a  hill  having  at 
least  one  side  of  precipitous  rim  rock.  Chi  means  a  knoll,  a  hill  with 
a  rounded  top.  A  piufusion  of  geoj:raphical  andJopographicaTterms 
is  a  marked,  feature  of  the  Dog-rib  language.  There  is  a  distinct 
and  separate  word,  usually  unt-ranslatable  into  English,  for  every 
feature  of  their  country.  This  is  the  more  noticeable  as  their 
vocabulary  is  in  general  extremely  limited.  Their  idiom  is  often 
confusing.  They  name  a  wind  from  the  direction  towards  which  it 
blows.  Thus  the  cold  storms  from  the  north  they  call  south  winds. 
A  river  is  big  or  little  according  to  the  strength  of  its  current,  not 
according  to  the  volume  of  its  water.  Thus  the  same  stream  is  called 
a  big  river  at  its  rapids,  a  small  river  where  the  current  is  slack. 

My  party  stopped  at  the  Inne  Ka  to  cache  some  of  our  surplus 
goods  in  the  three  houses  which  stand  on  its  southern  shore  and 
which  were,  as  usual,  unoccupied.  Germain  was  planning  to  build  a 
fourth  for  himself  and  had  squared  logs  for  it  stacked  on  the  beach. 
He  asked  me  if  this  was  a  good  idea.  I  told  him,  "  No.  Houses  are 
good  for  us.  They  are  bad  for  you.  You  have  no  house  and  you 
are  the  biggest  chief.  Your  brother  Klokah  was  strong  before  he 
lived  in  a  house.  Now  he  coughs  all  the  time.  Soon  he  will  be  dead. 
No  good  comes  from  changing  the  ways  of  your  fathers."  I  had  for 
a  long  time  been  looking  for  a  chance  to  preach  against  the  house 
evil  and  Germain  seemed  much  impressed. 

On  Winter  River  there  are  three  rapids,  each  of  which  necessi- 
tates a  portage.  While  the  squaws  gummed  the  canoes  I  made  a  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  Fort  Enterprise.  The  Indians  have  never  cut  trees 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  nor  have  they  used  its  logs  for  fuel.  The 
remains  of  the  Fort  are  partly  concealed  by  dwarf  birch,  but  on 
most  of  the  clearing  the  stumps  cut  by  Franklin's  men  spring  from 
naked  gravel  dotted  by  rings  of  moss-like  procumbent  crowberry. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  growth  of  timber  since  the 
place  was  abandoned  in  the  fall  of  1821. 

On  the  Barrens,  eight  miles  north  by  east  from  Enterprise,  stands 
the  Dog-rib  Rock,  a  conspicuous  landmark  often  mentioned  by  Sir 
John.  As  it  was  raining  we  camped  here  for  a  day  and  set  up  our 
lodge.  Armi  and  I  went  hunting  on  the  Dog-rib  Rock  which  is  a 
clifif  of  black  stone  capped  by  a  plateau  several  acres  in  extent.  We 
climbed  its  side§  and  found  a  "big  rabbit"  (Polar  hare)  living  on 
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the  top.  When  jumped  the  rabbit  circled  the  plateau  and  hid  behind 
a  stone,  watching  his  back  track.  It  repeated  this  manoeuvre  several 
times  even  after  being  wounded  with  a  .22  calibre  bullet.  Once  it 
ran  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  but  when  routed  out  returned  to  its  old 
haunts.  Such  actions  are  typical  of  this  species  of  rabbits.  They 
usually  make  their  homes  on  the  tops  of  cliflFs  or  small  rounded  hills 
and  can  scarcely  be  driven  from  them.  They  are  much  more  com- 
mon than  one  would  suppose  if  he  did  not  know  where  to  look  for 
them.  Their  traces  are  rarely  seen  along  the  regular  canoe  or  sled 
routes  which  naturally  avoid  the  sort  of  places  in  which  they  live. 
The  Indians  are  able  to  kill  one  almost  whenever  they  please,  but 
only  hunt  them  when  the  caribou  fail.  In  summer  their  coat  is 
slate  gray,  about  the  color  of  a  blue  fox,  and  matches  admirably  the 
lichen-covered  stones  amongst  which  they  live.  As  winter  ap- 
proaches the  coat  changes  to  white.  At  this  season  there  seems  to 
be  a  slight  southerly  migratory  movement,  for  their  tracks  are 
abundant  in  the  thin  timber  bordering  the  edge  of  the  woods  as  far 
as  Big  Rabbit  Island — Ka  Cho  Di. 

At  Tsan  Ti  (Frranklin's  Little  Marten  Lake)  we  camped  until 
the  thirteenth  of  August  when  the  moon  was  nearly  full.  Caribou 
were  very  plenty,  yet  the  natives  still  cast  longing  eyes  at  the  loons 
calling  from  the  lake.  Every  nation  seems  to  regard  some  big  bird 
as  a  special  gustatory  treat.  The  Englishman  has  his  Christmas 
goose,  the  Yankee  his  turkey.  The  Indian  regards  his  loon  with 
almost  religious  veneration.  But  cartridges  were  too  scarce  to 
waste  on  birds,  however  delectable,  when  deer  could  be  obtained 
almost  at  will.  One  day  Armi  brought  in  seventeen  tongues.  Next 
morning  his  father  told  him  to  hunt  again  and  bring  in  skins.  Armi 
said  so  many  deer  had  been  killed  that  they  had  been  chased  away 
and  were  too  far  to  hunt.  Germain  spoke  rather  sharply  and  Armi's 
feelings  were  hurt.  He  pushed  away  his  breakfast  and  assumed  a 
statuesque  attitude  kneeling  on  his  blanket  and  staring  at  the  fire  \  r\AtcP8/V^ 
through  the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  which  he  covered  his  face.  He  |  •^VziA^C^prvo 
remained  motionless  for  nearly  an  hour.  His  squaw,  Addie,  tried  to 
lure  him  from  his  black  mood  with  marrow  grease  carefully  picked 
from  the  bone  and  with  his  baby  of  whom  he  was  inordinately  fond 
He  ignored  both.  Finally  he  picked  up  his  gun  and  crossed  the  lake 
in  his  canoe.    That  night  he  did  not  return  and  next  morning  Ger 
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main  was  much  worried  about  him.  We  all  turned  out  for  a  search 
party.  When  found  he  told  the  following  very  improbable  story: 
"  I  hunted  far  but  found  no  deer.  I  saw  a  Barren  Ground  person 
{i.  e.,  an  Esquimo).  He  had  bow  and  arrow  but  no  gun.  He  had 
killed  a  deer  and  made  a  small  fire.  When  I  came  up  he  ran  away." 
This  happened  south  of  the  Coppermine  and  I  think  the  Esquimo 
was  wholly  imaginary,  a  product  of  fear  and  loneliness.  Dog-ribs 
are  like  children  and  really  believe  their  own  fairytales. 

The  weather  was  now  getting  cold  and  I  traded  some  tobacco  for 
a  pair  of  duffel  lined  mittens  which  Susa,  Germain's  twelve-year-old 
son,  wore.  After  the  trade  was  complete  Annie  roundly  asserted 
that  the  mittens  were  hers  and  demanded  my  gloves  in  exchange  for 
them.  The  gloves  were  a  plain  work-day  pair  but  the  hands  were 
decorated  with  pink  and  white  embroidered  roses  and  the  cuffs 
slashed  with  blue  and  black  velvet  picked  out  with  green  silk.  Annie 
coveted  them  for  the  pattern  and  there  was  no  peace  in  the  lodge 
until  she  got  them,  nor  was  I  able  to  recover  the  tobacco  traded  with 
Susa. 

The  second  week  in  August  the  leaves  turned  and  assumed  their 
autumn  tints.  The  grays  and  olives  of  the  Barrens  were  broken  by 
banks  of  color,  purple  for  the  dwarf  birch  and  blueberry  bushes, 
scarlet  for  the  patches  of  Andromeda  and  golden  yellow  for  the 
dwarf  willow.  When  this  occurred  we  left  the  lodge  on  an  island 
in  charge  of  the  squaws,  children  and  dogs  and  plunged  deep  into  the 
Barrens  in  search  of  musk-ox.  An  island  was  selected  for  the 
women  in  preference  to  the  mainland  as  it  would  be  safer  from  the 
fairies. 

When  we  left  Tsan  Ti  we  left  Franklin's  route  and  traveled 
again  in  uncharted  country.  On  the  first  portage  we  saw  a  smoke 
in  the  distance.  We  made  a  signal  fire  and  soon  a  party  led  by 
Adam,  Annie's  brother,  came  to  meet  us.  They  had  no  food  and 
we  feasted  them,  which  used  up  all  the  provision  we  carried  except 
some  sugar  which  I  reserved  for  emergencies.  Where  the  trail 
crosses  Lake  Providence  there  are  seven  large  spruce  trees.  Fur- 
ther east,  hidden  in  a  deep  bay  there  is  a  large  grove  of  heavy 
timber  which  would  provide  sufficient  fuel  for  a  wintering  party. 
The  lake  extends  further  east  than  is  shown  on  the  maps.  It  receives 
the  outlets  of  Lac  de  Gras  (  Ega  Ti,  Fat  Lake)  and  J  jab  a  Ti,  which 
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unite  in  its  waters  to  form  the  Coppermine  River.  Professor  Russel 
visited  Jjaba  Ti  in  1894.  He  calls  it  Yamba  Tu.  It  may  be  Samuel 
Hearne's  Large  White  Stone  Lake  (Thaye-chuck-gyed  Whole), 
which  his  guide  told  him  was  the  head  water  of  the  Coppermine 
River.  Hearne  did  not  believe  this,  for  he  thought  the  river  too 
small  and  too  free  from  spring  freshets  to  have  so  long  a  course ;  but 
he  did  not  appreciate  that  the  small  precipitation  and  enormous  lakes 
of  the  Barren  Grounds  give  its  streams  a  peculiar  character.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  cascades  connecting  long  narrow 
ponds  with  rocky  bottoms,  lying  in  a  rolling  hilly  country  which  is 
very  dry  and  composed  of  rock  and  gravel  mixed  indiscriminately — 
an  almost  unchanged  glacial  drift.  We  stopped  for  one  afternoon  in 
a  very  beautiful  valley  of  quite  a  different  nature.  A  small  creek 
meandered  through  wide  flats  which  stretched  many  miles  in  one 
direction  but  which  were  shut  in  by  steep  rocky  hills  on  either  side. 
These  flats  were  covered  with  lush  grass  of  a  vivid  green  color 
marbled  with  great  patches  of  brown  and  gold.  The  herbage  was  so 
tall  that  caribou  feeding  in  it  were  almost  hidden.  This  was  the 
only  place  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  As  a  rule  the  scenery  beyond 
timber  line  depends  for  its  beauty  on  wide  spacing  and  the  austere 
majesty  of  desolation,  but  here  was  a  peaceful  meadow  fenced  with 
hills  and  rivaling  an  English  pasture  in  fertility. 

We  paddled  up  a  brook  which  empties  into  Jjaba  Ti.  At  its  head 
waters  Germain  said  we  were  distant  one  day's  travel  from  Cont- 
woyto  Lake  (he  spells  it  Kan  Ton  Ti  meaning  Fire  Water  Lake) 
and  one  day's  travel  from  Bathurst  Inlet.  He  claims  to  have 
visited  the  Inlet  and  knows  that  its  waters  are  salt.  But  he  calls 
it  the  Lake  of  the  Fire  of  the  Big  Feet,  confusing  it  with  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Here  I  killed  an  old  bull  musk-ox.  The  Indians  pointed 
out  a  mass  of  strongly  scented  material  lying  under  its  pre- 
puce. The  odor  and  taste  of  this  substance  they  admired  greatly. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  the  musk  of  the  musk  deer. 
This  localization  of  odoriferous  material  was  noted  by  Hearne  but 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  later  authors.  The  meat  of 
this  animal  I  found  even  better  than  caribou  venison  but  we  were 
unable  to  carry  any  of  it  with  us  as  we  were  traveling  too  rapidly  to 
burden  ourselves  with  food  at  a  season  when  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  fresh  kill  every  meal.    As  my  three  companions  and  my- 
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self  were  paddling  downstream  on  our  return  journey  four  ravens 
flew  towards  the  musk-ox  carcass.  Armi  called  to  me,  "  Four  ravens 
fly  north,  four  Indians  (I  was  the  fourth  Indian,  if  you  please) 
paddle  south.  Ravens  eat  musk-ox,  Indians  get  only  caribou.  That 
is  bad."  The  natives  exaggerate  the  superiority  of  wild  beef  over 
venison  because  everything  connected  with  the  wide  sweep  of  their 
endless  plains  is  to  them  fascinating,  although  fearsome. 

When  we  rejoined  the  squaws  Annie  met  us  with  a  storm  of 
abuse.  "  No  meat "  was  the  burden  of  her  cry.  The  lazy  things 
were  out  of  grub,  although  they  had  a  net  and  the  lake  teemed  with 
trout.  Germain  was  afraid  to  land  and  stood  Annie's  tirade  at  long 
range.  We  proceeded  to  an  encampment  of  several  tepees.  Annie 
and  Addie  packed  dogs  and  babies,  lodge  and  lodge  poles  in  their 
canoes  and  followed  us.  We  stopped  for  a  few  days  to  get  meat  for 
the  squaws  and  then  went  on  to  Rae.  At  the  Fort  I  parted  with  the 
Dog-ribs.  Dr.  Mason,  an  anthropologist  from  Philadelphia,  had 
spent  the  summer  there  studying  the  natives.  We  bought  a  canoe 
and  together  traveled  the  seven  hundred  miles  which  separated  us 
from  McMurray,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Athabasca,  Here 
we  joined  the  mail  packet,  a  large  canoe  handled  by  Isador  Huppi 
and  two  Cree  trackers.  There  were  three  passengers.  We  "  spelled  " 
the  crew  on  the  tow  line,  for  the  water  was  very  low  and  progress 
difficult.  At  the  Crooked  Rapid  I  was  working  with  the  younger 
Indian  hauling  the  canoe.  The  regular  path  was  choked  with  snow 
so  he  led  far  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  which  is  several  hundred  feet 
high  and  composed  of  tar  clay.  The  footing  as  we  proceeded 
became  so  precarious  we  were  obliged  to  cut  footholds  with  a  knife 
and  drop  the  tracking  line,  leaving  the  canoe  party  to  pole  up,  for 
the  water,  though  very  swift,  was  only  waist  deep  close  under  the 
bank.  We  kept  far  apart  lest  the  Weight  of  two  men  close  together 
should  start  a  landslide.  I  heard  a  noise  above  me  and  like  a  fool 
looked  up  only  to  get  hit  on  the  forehead  by  a  falling  stone  and  to 
see  what  looked  like  the  whole  face  of  the  cliflf  caving  in  just  behind 
me.  Flattened  against  the  bank,  with  head  bent  so  as  to  protect  my 
face,  I  watched  under  my  shoulder  the  rocks  go  thunderng  by  in  a 
cloud  of  dirt.  The  small  avalanche  made  a  pile  of  soft  earth  which 
stood  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Down  towards  this  I  cut  my 
way.    The  Cree  cried  out  urging  haste.    He  was  dancing  with  excite- 
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ment,  all  fear  of  falling  lost  in  the  greater  fear  of  being  buried  in  a 
second  landslide.  But  I  worked  slowly,  for  I  was  half  blinded  by 
the  blood  which  ran  down  into  my  eyes.  When  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  earth  pile  I  jumped  for  it  and  landed  safely.  The  Indian 
asked  if  it  was  all  right.  I  told  him  "  No  but  it  is  worse  where  you 
are."  Then  he  followed  me  and  together  we  waded  up  stream  to 
the  canoe.  Isador  was  just  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  us.  He 
said,  "  Doctor  you  were  hidden  by  the  dust.  We  could  only  see  one 
man.  We  thought  you  were  buried."  A  landslide  would  make  a 
neat  automatic  undertaker. 

About  ten  days  later,  on  a  golden  day  of  late  October,  we  reached 
Athabasca  Landing. 
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